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What Should Be Woman’s Role in the Worid 
Today? 


Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. Many 
of you will recall our Town 
Meeting on April 5, 1949, on the 
‘subject, “Is Modern Woman Fail- 
ing Her Responsibilities?” This 
was atranged in response to an 
audience poll in which the subject 
came out at the top of the list. 
lia this lively debate the bright 
iverbal swords of David Cohn and 
\Mrs. Joseph Purcell on one side 
jand Faye Emerson and Harrison 
\Smith on the other clashed bril- 
ifiantly. Tonight, we continue this 
discussion in the atmosphere of 
le national emergency where the 
@ole of women becomes increas- 
ingly important as we consider 
(our manpower requirements. Our 
*o speakers, Mrs. Wilma Soss 
d Mr. Bennett Cerf, hold sharply 
bposing views as do our inter- 
egators, Ernestine Gilbreth Carey 
wad W. B. Harris. The views of 
te audience are undoubtedly 
itrvided. We hear first from the 
resident of Random House, the 
opular columnist of the Satur- 
ay Review of Literature and the 
magazine This Week and author 
“& Try and Stop Me. Mr. Bennett 
Jerf, we won’t try to stop you. 


r, Cerf: 


America is faced today with an 
precedented demand for man 
jower, and the result, of course, 
rill be that any bounds, either 
al or imaginary, that confine 
yomen in normal times, will dis- 
ppear again just as they did in 
e days of World War II. Women 
lll not only be acceptable for 
ety kind of job imaginable, 
ey will actually be in terrific 
emand. All that is just as it 
ould be, and not even the great- 


est woman hater in the world 
can object to it. I am definitely 
not a woman hater. I think my 
record will bear me out in this. 
I do believe, however, that when 
normal conditions are restored-— 
if indeed they ever will be during 
our lifetime—we will do well to 
recognize the fact that in many 
fields of business women are 
simply not as competent as men. 
Let’s have them there, by all means, 
while the men are away at war 
—in the same way that we have 
to content ourselves with artificial 
rubber in our tires—but let’s get 
back to the real rubber as soon 
as possible. I want to be the 
first one to admit that women are 
infinitely superior to men in several 
departments: in home building, 
many of the arts, raising and edu- 
cating children—yes, having chil- 
dren too—and above all, the in- 
valuable art of attracting and then 
bagging a member of the opposite 
sex. Where would posterity be 
without that? 

In business, however, women are 
not as strong and tough-fibered as 
men. They are subject to in- 
finitely more ailments and dis- 
tractions that impair their general 
average of efficiency. They have 
been proven by countless tests to 
rely more on emotion than logic. 
They are more apt to panic in a 
crisis, and worst of all, they sel- 
dom can remain objective in an 
argument. Once they do not get 
their own sweet way, they spurn 
any compromise, claim they have 
been insulted personally, burst 
into tears if necessary, and if 
pushed sufficiently, pull out every 
seductive trick and weakness of 
their sex to buttress their argu- 
ment and accomplish their pur- 


pose. Let me take you behind 
the scenes of this program for 
just a moment to illustrate what 
I mean when I say that women 
spurn any compromise. Before we 
came on this platform, the ques- 
tion arose as to who should speak 
first—Mrs. Soss or myself. When 
it developed that both of us’ pre- 
ferred to go last, I suggested nat- 
urally that we toss a coin for it. 
Mrs. Soss immediately reared up 
and demanded, “Why should we 
toss for it? I want to go last.” 
Well, as is usually the case in 
matters of this sort, we effected 
a compromise and she went last. 

Bringing healthy babies into the 
world, raising them intelligently, 
and seeing that they are educated 
properly seems to me the most 
important job in the world today. 
That’s woman’s God-given priv- 
ilege and duty. Hers too is the 
job to make a home and keep it 
functioning smoothly. She ex- 
cels, too, as an actress, as a min- 
istrant to the sick, and as a plan- 
ner and executive of charitable 
and social service missions. Even 
in business she has recognized 
spheres like dressmaking, mil- 
linery, and the countless ramifica- 
tions of the beauty-building indus- 
try. Men who invade dressmak- 
ing and millinery are, it seems 
to me, just as out-of-place and 
generally suspect as the woman 
who barges into the recognized 
provinces of the male sex. 

By rough calculation, it seems 
to me, that I, and many millions 
other men, have already admitted 
the superiority of American 
women in about 65 per cent of the 
world’s business. The trouble is 
that there remain some women 
who aren’t satisfied with 65 per 
cent. We spoil them so com- 
pletely that they want 100 per 
cent. 


There’s little enough difference 
left today between men an 
women. Like a famous _ Frenc 
legislator, I cry, “Vive la diffe: 
ence!” Women have their pla 
in the world, and a very wonde 
ful place it is, too. Let’s hay 
them stay there! 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Bennett Cerf. Wel 
Mr..Cerf has explained why tt 
lady was not first tonight so © 
will hear now'from Mrs, Wil 
Soss, founder and president <« 
the Federation of Women Shar 
holders in American Business, Inc 
also the chairman of our cour: 
at Town Hall on “Investment 
Get Your Money’s Worth.” Mz 
Wilma Soss. 


Mrs. Soss: 


Mr. Cerf, a chivalrous man, | 
so used to having women go fit 
through doors, into taxis, at 
elevators, he just expected | 
woman would start this off. Ho’ 
ever, it seems to me, since tk 
is a man’s world, we ought | 
know where women fit in M 
Cerf’s master plan. Just like 
man—for every woman knows th 
men are very logical—he want 
to toss a coin. Of course, t 
offer was declined. It had to k 
I’m head of an organization i 
terested in good business pr¢ 
tice, we don’t encourage gamblir 
(Laughter) Women can’t affo: 
to gamble on our place, in th 
world. y 

In a world at war our role! 
a positive one. As Mother ‘ 
the race, all of woman’s instine 
of preservation are called in 


play. | 


This is no time for a pi 
sive role. It is plain, women ha 
to go on into those higher echelo 
where policy is made and h@ 
make policy, making our influen 
effective beyond the boudoir 


well, then men choose—but they 
are subject to our wish. 

Some progress is inevitable. 
After World War I, public opinion 
gave women the vote. Following 
World War II, 16 million out of 
20 million women lingered on in 
the labor force because they had 
earned a place there. This is 
swelled by another two million 
women. The competence of 
women in business, even without 
the same opportunity as men, js 
ho longer debatable; it is demon- 
strable. 
Such views as Mr. Cerf’s, how- 
ever, make it prudent for women, 
Hke labor unions, to secure guar- 
amtees. As I said before women 
ean’t afford to gamble after two 
world wars. Women ‘should de- 
saand and get equal economic, so- 
“ial and political rights, denied 
ms under the Federal Constitution. 
¥Yhis assurance should make women 
even more attractive and desir- 
25le. So long as women retain 
the purse strings and the vote, we 
meed never lack for suitors. 

Financial education and _ eco- 
momic suffrage are as new for 
women today as the vote was in 
1920. For your money it is just as 
mportant. Women live longer 
than men, and for personal home 
defense we need to know about 
money management, now largely 
confined to men, of whom there 
are fewer and fewer. 
pwn the biggest part of the pri- 
vately held wealth. But who con- 
irols and manages it? The men. 
Qne-third of all the women in 
his country now work outside the 
nome—more than half of the 
aarried women living with their 
misbands, according to the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
abor Department—and most of 
hem, Mr. Cerf, work because 
hey have to work. 


‘mechanized households, 


Women ° 


I have been asked, “If men are 
drafted for military service, why 
shouldn’t the dames be?” Brother, 
in a war for survival women will 
have to be drafted as they were 
in Britain. There, women were 
half the labor force in ordnance, 
chemical, explosive, and aircraft 
industries, one-third in engineer- 
ing and the metal trades. Even in 
heavy industry, ways were found 
for women to handle men’s jobs. 
In Gary, Indiana, women even 
worked blast furnaces and open 
hearths as topmen. | American 
women, you will recall, chalked 
up quite a war record. Draft us? 
We could demand it as a right, 
you know! 

Leave women in the home, Mr. 
Cerf? In a world ruled by in- 
flation it may be the men to 
whom the girls will wave good- 
bye. Through economic neces- 
sity the stigma of sex is being 
removed from _housework and 
child care. With the age dif- 
ferential between husband and 
wife, more and more retired men 
will be doing housework—and 
have time left over to take ‘care 
of their grandchildren. With 
it \won’t 
be murder, man, either. Unable 
to live on fixed incomes, it is 
likely to be the wife, still too 
young for a pension of her own, 
who will commute in the family 
helicopter. The apron, Mr. Cerf, 
will have to be worn by whomever 
it fits best, irrespective of sex. 

As a ptotest against war many 
women would like to go on a 
strike against child bearing; but 
they won’t. Probably more babies 
will have to be born in this atomic 
age, but probably not under the 
Cerf Model T Ford plan. 

Women are not yet persons 
under the Constitution — only 
males and corporations are! But 


obviously women are people, and 


men’s partners. Woman's role, 
today, is to help bring peace 
to the world. If we are to 


validate the work of the United 
Nations, let us go about our daily 
tasks in peace, humble in our 
homes, businesses, social and com- 
munity life. That’s men’s work, 
too—let’s get along with it. Mr. 
Cerf. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you. Mr. Cerf, while 
man still has the power to talk 
back will you step up and talk 
back ? 

Mr. Cerf: Well, the first thing 
I'd like to answer is this nau- 
seating picture Mrs. Soss paints 
with a lot of men with dish rags 
and aprons tied around them- 
selves. That is the Model T ob- 
solete picture, because men have 
invented dishwashing machines 
and drying machines—nobody has 
to wear the apron any longer. The 
home, that you have pictured, is 
not the old-fashioned home where 
the woman sits quitely and pa- 
tiently waiting for her husband to 
come home. The home is where 
she brings up her children and 
educates them, and, as I say, edu- 
cating the next generation is go- 
ing to decide the future of this 
country. It’s the most important 
job in the country today and I 
can see that it belongs to women. 

Now, Mrs. Soss made one te- 
mark that 1 think is very signif- 
icant—that women live much 
longer than men and that they 
control 70 per cent of the finances 
of the country. Why do they live 
longer than men? They’re frailer, 
aren’t they? We have to get up 
and give them seats in the sub- 
way. On the rainy day we have 
to let them take the taxicab while 
we get soaked. Why do they 
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live longer? Because the men art 
doing the dirty work. Womet 
live on—long after the men have 
died—and inherit all this money 
and, I think, they do very wel 
with it. They seem to me to he 
acting perfectly beautifully at al 
the expensive restaurants I have 


ever visited. | 


Mr. Denny: All right. Mrs. Soss 


Mrs. Soss: Well, I can see tha 
Mr. Cerf’s ideas of the home date 
back to about 1870. There’s < 
lovely survey that was made by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Unites 
States Labor Department wher 
the occupations which he gives ex 
clusively to women are all men 
tioned, and he will find, if hi 
reads it, a lot of economic rea 
sons why he ought to come up t 
date—that was just seven decade: 
ago. As for bringing up thi 
children in the home—I thin! 
it’s high time that men took 
greater interest in it. It has bees 
found, in some of the survey; 
which have been made both In 
Vassar and by the National Famih 
Council, that, where women hav 
part-time jobs and outside inter 
ests, there was a better parent 
child relationship. Mr. Cerf, — 
think, will find that he will d 
better if he will spend mor 
time in the home and give ; 
chance to some of the women t 
take the load off him so that ou 
men won't die faster. We love ou 
men and we want to preserv 
them and we want to be tru 


partners and not just home 
workers. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs 


Soss. If you are through at thi 
point we are ready for the que: 
tions from our interrogators 
Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, ce 
author of Cheaper by the Doze 
and Belles on Their Toes and W 


. Harris, Assistant Managing Edi- 
or of Fortune. I see Mr. Harris 
as a comment right away. 


Mr. Harris: I’d like to take up 
1is business that Mr. Cerf brought 
p, of women being more apt to 
anic -in a crisis. Here’s what 
mean—on January 14th, a Na- 
onal Airlines DC-4 skidded into 
hiladelphia Airport and out of 
. It pancaked. Who panicked, 
ir. Cerf, the pilot and the co- 
lot, who jumped from the nose 

the ship and walked away, 
injured, or the stewardess, Miss 
laty Frances Housley, who lead 

i passengers to safety before 
v died? Was it panic, that 
used her to go back to the 
fant, that was found in her arms 
“en, hours later, the ship cooled 
~ enough for the tragedy to be 
eced together? (Applause) 


\Mr. Cerf: Mr. Harris, I yield to 
* man in my admiration for this 
mearkably wonderful girl. That 
@4@ of crisis—a woman is superb 
in any medical crisis, any hos- 
vel crisis, my hat is off to 
pmen as a race. They handle 
em much better than men. I’m 
inking of business crises. I’m 
inking of those arguments that 
ways come up between competi- 
's. When they’re male competi- 
5 you are talking with a com- 
‘itor. When there’s a woman 
tinst you you are talking with 
only a competitor but with 
member of the opposite sex 
jo never lets you forget it for 
> moment. 
lr. Denny: All right. Mrs. Soss. 
Mrs. Soss: I’d like to bring to 
, Cerf’s attention that the 
ontologist, George Lawton, has 
ted out that women are the 
's who are better in a crisis. 
the men who commit suicide. 
the men who can’t bear to 
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lose their money. It’s the men 
who cave in under operations. 
Also, the Secretary of War pointed 
out that it was the women who 
went into the explosives factories 
when they knew there were great 
risks and 50 per cent of our ex- 
plosives were made by women. 
Does that look like a panic? 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. One of 
the co-authors of Cheaper by the 
Dozen, who knows a lot about 
families, now, has a question for 
Mrs. Soss. 


Mrs. Carey: Getting off the sub- 
ject of suicides, and airplane ac- 
cidents, and explosives, I’d like 
to ask Mrs. Soss a question if I 
may. Mrs. Soss, isn’t our ques- 
tion, tonight, really one of work 
to be done and the need of find- 
ing the right type of person to 
do the work? Isn’t this business 
of type really more important 
than sex differences, if each per- 
son, man and woman, today, is 
to fill his real capabilities? 


Mrs. Soss: I agree with you. 
Women are people and I don’t 
believe it makes any difference 
whether it’s a man or a woman 
for a job. For example, I have 
no prejudice, whatsoever, against 
men doing secretarial work and 
where I have two secretaries, I 
always have one of them a man. 
I believe that women are just as 
good in executive fields, as men 
are, given the opportunity and 
the training. ; 

Mrs. Carey: Another question, 
may I? If we women have de- 
cided that we ‘are people, Mrs. 
Soss, mustn’t we then expect to 
be treated as though we are peo- 
ple. Sometimes I think we forget 
that point. 

Mrs. Soss: Yes, I think we must 
be and we must be legalized as 
persons and people, in order to 


be treated by all the men, all the 
time, as people. ' 


Mr. Denny: Mrs. Soss, 
come back to that in a minute. 
I want you to get ready to an- 
swer the question that I’d like to 
put, “What do you mean by 
‘women are not people’ ?” Will 
you pfepare an answer to that 
and in the meantime here is Mr. 
Harris who has a question for 
Mr. Cerf. 


Mr. Harris: I'd like to—rather 
than ask Mr. Cerf a question— 
check in really with Mrs. Carey 
and say that I couldn’t help but 
agree with her about men and 
women following their own in- 
clinations. As a matter of fact, 
when Mr. Cerf brougit up this 
business of synthetic rubber, it 
was a vety excellent idea. I like 
the analogy but not for his rea- 
sons. One of the things is that 
natural rubber is no longer supe- 
rior, in all instances, to synthetic 
rubber. As a matter of fact, there 
ate lots of synthetic rubbers that 
are better than natural rubbers 
in their particular uses, but na- 
tural rubber is also better than 
synthetic. You get into such 
stuff as synthetic blood plasma— 
stuff called Periston. It has cer- 
tain advantages over natural blood 
plasma. The point, here, really 
though, is that synthetic and na- 
tural materials—none of them are 
superior to their counterparts in 
all functions and under all circum- 
stances. They are similar but they 
are not identical. They are equals 
in some characteristics, and there 
is a wide area where one can be 
used for another—in other words 
—they overlap. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Cerf, you’ve provided 
us here with a perfect summary 
of the positions of the sexes. 


Mr. Cerf: I have to agree with 


well 


that; I try to. I want to remi 
Mr. Harris, and everybody w 
is listening to this program, th 
I began my argument by admitti 
that women are probably superi 
in 65 per cent of the instances 
the country.’ Lam simply standi 
by the fact that they are fn 
superior in 100 per cent. Ca 


_a man have one-third of the prc 


lems where they are _ superic 
(Laughter ) 


Mr. Harris: I’m awfully soz 
but I can’t let you get away w: 
that. When the women only ha 
20 some odd per cent of 1 
labor force it’s almost impossil 
for them to be superior in 
per cent of the jobs. 


: 


Mr. Cerf: They are superior 
almost the entire world of e 
cation and in the making of 
home. Education, I won’t hi 
you dismiss, because, if wor 
were doing their job properly 
education and were not tty’ 
to muddle in a lot of fields wh 
they really don’t belong, may 
our teachers and our librari: 
would be better. They'd be g 
ting more money because % 
women would be seeing to 
that they were getting dec 
salaries, and they would be see 
to it that our children were, 
instance, and this is right cli 
to my heart, reading good boc 
instead of listening to “gobble 
gook” soap operas over possi 
this very station. Now, if won 
were home doing their job pr 
erly, that would be the greai 
contribution to the future of 1 
country I can possibly imagine 


Mr. Denny: Mrs. Soss, are | 
ready with your answer to 1 
question I put to you a mon 
ago? 

Mrs. Soss: Yes, 1 am. Bu 
should also like to add, ag 


I don’t believe that men or 
women are superior. I believe 
they are both people and some 
men are superior to some women 
and some women are definitely 
‘superior to some men. “Yes, cer- 
tainly, I think I would like to 
answer that question. The Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
gave equal protection and political 
rights to all persons and citizens, 
regardless of race. The Supreme 
Court, however, in a case called 
Bradhill vs. Haverstedt, 162, in- 
terpreted “persons” and “‘citizens’’ 
as not referring to women. Also, 
{ have here a case that was tried 
before the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court in which it says, ‘The 
enange of the legal status of 
women brought by the Nineteenth 
Amendment was radical, drastic, 
end unprecedented. It is un- 
tinkable that those who framed 
and selected the words for the 
statute should ever include women 
sithin its scope” and there it said 
‘no intention to include women 
"an be duduced from the omission 
sf the word ‘male’ and at that 
ame for bad women to setve on 
juries.” So you see there are 
many inequities. It is unconstitu- 
ional to forbid a man to make a 
-ontract but there are restrictions 
om women making contracts, serv- 
mg on juries, owning property, 
ilso working. without her hus- 
sand’s permission, and so forth, 
ind so on, under our present 
aWws. 
Mr. Harris: Well, I’ve got some- 
hing to add—going back to the 
ackground—to what Mrs. Soss 
aid. American women have no 
10re Federal rights than English 
vomen had in 1765 when Black- 
cone was at work on his Com- 
ientaries.’ Blackstone had to 
laintain the 1765 status of men 


and women and he had to sub- 
stantiate the prevailing belief that 
women, before marriage, were 
chattels of fathers and, after mar- 
tiage, chattels of husbands. Women 
were chattels said Blackstone be- 
cause they were born and I quote 
“with a defect of sex.” You re- 
member that Mr. Cerf wanted to 
flip a coin with Mrs. Soss about 


being first. Under the laws of 
probability, that’s a _ fifty-fifty 
chance. No one can blame Mrs. 


Soss for not wanting to do that. 
She already had lost that one 
when she turned up in this world 
a woman. She didn’t even want 
the satisfaction of tossing the 
wrong quarter. In other words, 
she’s stuck legally, “with a defect 
of sex.” 4 

Mr. Cerf: Well, I won't go 
as far as Mr. Harris. I don’t 
think that women are inferior at 
all. In fact, I think they are 
rather superior in many, many 
ways as I’ve said again and again. 
It’s rather laughable to me to 
hear American women being pic- 
tured as these helpless individuais, 
when the rest of the' world con- 
siders our American women the 
most pampered people in the en- 
tire world. If I can take one min- 
ute out to tell you the difference 
between American women and the 
women abroad, there is the story 
of the old Arab trader who used 
to ride on his horse, very peace- 
fully, while his wife walked be- 
hind him with all the family 
possessions piled up on her head 
and under her arms. A war cor- 
respondent went back after this 
last war and he found that woman 
had improved her lot in North 
Africa. “The man still rode on his 
horse but, now, the woman walked 
in front of the horse with the 
packages all on“her head. And 


the man said, “Abdul, I see you’ve 
promoted women in your scheme 
of things—the women now walk 
ahead of you instead of behind 
you,” and Abdul said, “Ah, yes, 
you see, in this territory, from 


ok 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man: Mrs. Soss: What can 
women do to prevent the tragedy 
of a third world war? 


Mrs, Soss: Well, they have to 
get into the policy making posts. 
They can’t do very much until they 
do that. 


Mr, Denny: All right, thank 
you. You're in favor of a woman 
for vice-president on the next 
ticket, Mrs. Soss? 


Mrs. Soss: J certainly am, ex- 
cept for one thing, when she’s 
vice-president she'll have to do 
all the work. 

Lady: 1 would like to meet a 
manecweice 

Mr. Denny: You would like 
to meet a man—just a minute 
while I get one up here. Mt. 
Cerf. 

Lady: . that would match 
the all around capabilities of a 
woman like Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Denny: Ym afraid that is 
not exactly an appropriate ques- 
tion. It’s a very nice compliment 
to Mrs. Roosevelt and I’m sure 
that Mr. Cerf appreciates it. 

Mr. Cerf: I agree entirely. We 
won't be specific in this instance. 
Of course, there are thousands of 
exceptions to everything we’re say- 
ing on both sides. 

Lady: Mrs. Soss, don’t you 
think that it will take more than 
mere legislation to get women into 
the place that they want to get in 
the world? Won’t they really have 
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the ‘war, there are still many un 
exploded mines.” American 
women don’t have that problem 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now 
we're going to take some ques 
tions from the audience. 


to work for it themselves  s< 
that men will hand it to them 
hand them these privileges tha 
they really want? Legislatior 
won't do it, do you think? 

Mrs. Soss: Legislation will helf 
and men have never  handec 
women anything. Women hav 
had to be very handy at gettin; 
it themselves. 

Mrs. Carey: Mrs. Soss, Mr. Cer: 
has said that men, and women 
too, in certain cases, were out 0: 
place in various occupations 
Would you agree with that? 

Mrs. Soss: No, I would not. 
think when a man or a womat 
seems to be out of place that’ 
simply prejudice and we have t 
educate ourselves. I don’t believ 
there should be any stigma place 
on the man any more than of 
the woman. 

Lady: Well, I'd like to ask Mr 
Cerf a purely domestic question 
How does your wife feel about rais 
ing your children practically alone 
since you are by necessity awa’ 
from home, or out of town, mudi 
of the time? 

Mr. Cerf: You are quite wron; 
by that. I’m home at least 30 
days out of 365. And I  thinl 
she’s quite happy that I let he 
pick out the school that our tw 
boys go to. I go down-and loo! 
at it after she’s picked it out bu 
I think it’s her job to find th 
school for the boys. I think tha 
is a mother’s job. She is wit 
them in those first years when th 


oy or girl, instinctively turn to 
heir mother. And that’s why I 
aink women should be there for 
nem when that need arises. A 
man, with the best intention in 
e world, is a fumbling, gawky 
a who drops babies on their 
eads, and doesn’t know how to 
aswer their little cries for help 
then they're little bits of kids. 
think that’s the feminine—won- 
rful part of women. I’m afraid, 
at when women get into this 
siness of screaming for things 
at they were never intended for, 
ey will lose that greatest charm 
fey have, that thing that makes 
lem so wonderful — their femi- 


jnity—just as men lose their vi- . 


lity and manhood when they 
wge into some of the businesses 
fet they have no right in. 
\Mrs. Soss: Mr. Cerf almost 
lakes tears come to my eyes be- 
mise, you see, the children are not 
| interesting to men until they can 
uy baseball and begin to grow 
« We've found that the things 
@i men don’t want to do, they 
the women do. For example, 
® typewriter, they said it was a 
achine that we could never learn 
i run, but when it ceased to be 
wel and interesting and they 
tind out how dull it was, they 
icided it was a woman’s work. 
Mrs. Carey: May I talk about 
it for a minute, because, having 
me from a family with a good 
nny children, where my father 
is just as active as my mother 
is, Mrs. Soss, at raising the 
dren, and where my father 
bght us all kinds of experiments 
\typewriting, I question that very 
ich. It seems to me that fathers, 
I’ve known them, do take a 
ly active share in family life. 
sy know their children are 
ng to meet with men and 
men later on and they do every- 
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thing possible in the early years 
to. get them ready for that. 
Wouldn’t you say that? 


Mrs. Soss: I think you had a 
very remarkable father who was 
interested in motion studies and, 
as I read the book, that was part 
of his interest in his children. He 
knew that he had a heart condi- 
tion and he wanted to prepare 
them for later on. I think he was 
unusual. Mr. Cerf might have less 
complaint about the way children 
are brought up and what they 
would do, if he would put his 
hand to it a little bit himself. And 
I speak for the other men, too. 
We need fathers more actively in 
the home just as well as mothers, 
Why fathers are people. 

Mr. Cerf: That’s the biggest con- 
cession Mrs. Soss has made so far. 
I’m very grateful to her. I believe 
that fathers have a very definite 
place in the home. The very fact 
that they’re there makes the kids 
feel happy. I know that when the 
fathers are away the children are 
unhappy. But it’s the woman who 
does 80 per cent of the work— 
I think everybody that’s listening 
to me will concede that fact— 
and she must do it because a man 
simply dosen’t know how to handle 
little children. 

Man: Talking about women in 
politics, Mrs. Soss, if you and 


‘other women protest your so-called 


inequitable plight in society, and 
politics in general, why is it the 


majority of women voters vote 
against feminine political candi- 
dates? 


Mrs. Soss: I think that is some- 
thing that is a very good ques- 
tion. I’m not sure that it’s true 
that the majority of women voters 
vote against political candidates. 
But I do think we need more 
education along that line. And 
I think that again we need more 


candidates that are chosen by 
women as well as men. Remember, 
the women don’t get into the so- 
called smoke-filled’ rooms. We 
have to vote for those whom the 
men pick. Maybe, those women, 
the women don’t vote for—women 
being people—are not the candi- 
_ dates that they would choose as 
people. 

Mr. Harris: Vd like to get at 
this business that Mr. Cerf brought 
up about all these things that 
women can’t do—their ailments 
in business and their distractions, 
that impair women’s general aver- 
age of efficiency. Have you got 
any data on that by any chance, 
Mr. Cerf? 


Mr. Cerf: I could supply you 
with a lot of data just studying 
_the way women are built. Study 
the ailments to which they are 
subject. I do not itrtend to go into 
this more carefully. But, women 
simply haven’t got the stamina that 
men have. They admit it by the 
way they let us wait on them all 
the time. And there are certain 
periods in every week when 
women are simply not up to the 
job. Men are not under that dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. Harris: Vd like to take a 
woman out of a home for just a 
couple of minutes and take her 
into the steel mill. In the New 
York Times, on December 2nd, 
there’s a story about a Youngs- 
town, Ohio factory that started a 
new training program. They had 
had a lot of women there during 


the war. Women were employed 
to handle cranes. They were 
welders, painters, _ bricklayers, 


laborers, section hands in the steel 
mill. They started up this new 
training program in a weld shop 
and then put the girls to work on 
straight line production. And, ac- 
cording to this Times piece, it 
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said, that the director of traint 
was told, that he would have 

slow down his program, if not st 
it. Now the point was, that t 
girls in the weld shop turned c 
so much work, that the rest of t 
plant got all jammed-up. The co 
ment of the director of traini 
was that these girls were 

pleased to get $1.75 an hour, © 
stead of their usual 75 cents, tl 
they merely wanted to show thi 
appreciation. Now, I don’t 
where this is inefficient, whe 
the distractions come from, whi 
the lack of competency is—in 
steel mill we're talking about, 1 
the home or dressmaking or sor 
thing like that. This is limi 
work. 


Myr. Cerf: Well, this is anotl 
case of new broom sweeping w 
Women will do this job for a ¢ 
tain length of time, while it’s n 
to them. Women can apply the 
selves with fanatical skills to a 
thing they tackle. Let them k 
on doing this work for twe 
years and see what becomes of 
divorce rate, then. See what 
comes of our homes. See w 
becomes of our schools, and | 
libraries, while these wonder 
women go on working in the si 
plants. 

Mr. Harris: Schools, librar 
and divorce rates—well, I hone 
hadn’t thought of that. But tk 
girls—time study people tell 
that they fall in love with tk 
machines. They like these | 
chines. They work out an intin 
with them. They think that the 
perfectly wonderful and they w 
to stay right there. (Laughter 

Mr. Denny; All of them are 1 
ning for the microphone. W 
a terrible thing to fall in J 
with! Mr. Cerf. 

Mr. Cerf: What a future yo 
painting for the race with all 


‘s 


i. 


vomen in love with, machinery! 


Mrs. Soss: Well, I understand” 


he divorce rate has dropped 36 
er cent in the last few years. 
Ve have more women in business 
ad I think it has dropped because 
lore women are contributing to 
ne home. Don’t forget, women 
© to business, very largely, be- 
ause they have dependents—some- 
mes they have parents of both 
xes dependent upon them—and 
sae than half of the women who 
ork are married. 


Man; Mr. Cerf, in view of the 
7 that American men have failed 
b organize to protect their in- 
©stments in stocks and other 
weestments and the fact that Mrs. 
oss has done so with her Women’s 
&areholders, are you not willing 
+ concede to her, leadership in 
tis field as well? (Laughter) 


Mr. Cerf: I think that some- 
ody is making this market go up. 
laybe it’s Mrs. Soss and her won- 
“ful women investors.(Laughter.) 
aybe the next thing we know 
eyll be women down on the 
sor of the stock exchange, from 
in till three, which is a very 
sed idea. I think that is some- 
itug they could do wonderfully 
tel. 


Mrs. Carey: I'd like to change 
‘¢ subject for a minute and ask 
rs. Soss a question if I may. 
“e’ve been talking about the fact 
at people say, or have said, that 
man’s place is in the home, and 
at man’s place is in the office. 
1 like to ask you, how you feel 
jout the fact, that out of the 
her’s place being in the office, 
mes the salary that pays for the 


rs, Soss: Fifteen per cent of 
women in a study that was 
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made by the Labor Department, 
15 per cent of the women who 
work, work in order to pay for the 
education of their children. It’s 
not always the father who pays for 
the education, very largely, it’s 
both the parents in many families. 
Also Mary Beard, the historian, 
has pointed out that women’s col- 
leges have, unfortunately, given 
women an education which is very 
similar to the men—indoctrinating 
them in many of the things which _ 
the men believe rather than in the 
history of women. 


Lady: Mr. Cerf, do you think | 
coeducational schools teach men 
and women to get along better to- 
gether? 


Mr. Cerf: I believe very fer- 
vently in coeducational schools be- 
cause men and women have to 
live together in later life. They 
might as well learn it while 
they’re in school together. I think 
it’s an excellent place for them, 
also, to learn what their particu- 
lar spheres are, and I will insist 
to my dying day that they have 
particular spheres and that its by 
mixing them up, the way Mrs. 
Soss suggests, that we’re going to 
get ourselves in terrible, terrible 
trouble. 

Lady: Mrs. Soss, in the political 
arena, wouldn’t you say that 
women should represent the 
United States at conferences, like 
Yalta and Potsdam, where the fate 
of all of us is at stake? 

Mrs. Soss: Yes, indeed, women 
should be included. We should 
work together. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you Mrs. 
Soss and thank you Bennett Cerf 
and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey and 
W. B. Harris for a stimulating and 
profitable discussion. 

Plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“CAN THE U.N. MEET THE CHALLENGE OF THE 


on 


PRESENT CRISIS?” 
Program of January 9, 1951 
Speakers 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman and Senator Homer E. Capehe 
Each week we print as many significant comments on the precedi 
Tuesday's broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in ye 
opinions, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department 


Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y., not later than Thursday following 1 
program. It is understood that we may publish any letters or commei 


received. 
INCONSISTENCY 

Senator Capehart made the state- 
ment ... that he would name 
Governor Dewey Secretary of State, 
but that he would not appoint 
John Foster Dulles. Is it not true 
that Mr. Dulles is foreign policy 
spokesman for Governor Dewey? 
So if he would not appoint Mr. 
Dulles, he certainly could not ap- 
point Governor Dewey, because 
they both hold the same views on 
foreign policy.— Jerry G. Love, 
Aurora, Indiana. 


BASIC AGREEMENT 

It is interesting to note that 
most of the debate about U. S. 
foreign policy centers about a 
proposition that no one advocates, 
namely, the abandonment of our 
European allies. For example... 
Senator Lehman stated that the 
position of Senator Capehart was 
in essential agreement with that 
of former President Hoover. Sen- 
ator Capehart in that same discus- 
sion was advocating support of 
our European allies with our in- 
dustrial, naval, air, and financial 
resources; and ground troops con- 
ditional on the willingness of the 
European nations to contribute 
proportionately to their own 
strength. Is that not what General 
Eisenhower told the Europeans? 
... Is that what Senator Lehman 
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calls welshing? .. . Is it not tr 
that on a manpower basis a pot 
lation of 150 million cannot st 
cessfuly compete with a populati 
of 800 million? .. > 2 tem 
Hoover’s speech had the effect 
revealing reality to our own ai 
some European politicians, he pe 
formed an excellent service to t 
American peop le.—RoserT |] 
SMyr1L, Mount Holly, New Jerse 


ANALOGY 


Think of the United States as 
member of a family, the mother | 
that family, if you will. In order 
keep her family’s love and respe: 
a wise mother will send them o 
into the world to root for ther 
selves. She is always there to gi 
them a boost when they need — 
but she lets them fight their battl 
for themselves. . . . Nor does tk 
mother forsake her children by 1 
fusing to fight (their) battles f 
them, because she lets them kno 
that she is always behind the 
every step of the way. She wi 
fight tooth and nail beside ther 
but they must care enough fi 
their own ideals to fight for ther 
selves. They must not feel d 
pendent upon Mother to do_it 2 
for them. . . . If we defend q 
own shores and stand in readine 
to help Europe defend herself, ar 
move out of her home in ord 


that she may pull herself together 
without prying eyes and hints from 
us, I really think she will appre- 
ciate it more in the long run. 

ho likes having someone in his 
home telling him how to run it 

. . like a misguided mother-in- 
law? ... If this is termed isola- 
iionism, then I must call all 
mothers and fathers in the world 
who let their children live in a 
Heparate home and support them- 
elves the same, isolationists.— 
IARGARET L. BUNN, Great Falls, 
Ifontana. 


| One statement of Senator Cape- 
jatt’s must not go unchallenged: 
mat the United Nations had done 
ithing so far. How about the 
ease-fires in Iran, Palestine, and 
2? Also, (regarding) his 
‘ for replacing Mc. 
Hichteson (I should be glad to see 
ia replaced) neither Mr. Taft 
me Mr. Dewey has shown either 
be ability or the restraint neces- 
wy for international diplomacy. 
fmatrary to the Senator’s disdain 
i Mr. Dulles, he and General 
isenhower seem to be the hope, 
t only of the Republican Party, 
t of America. . They are 
(itesmen rather than politicians. 
M@BEuLAH S. JENNEss, Palo Alto, 
@tifornia. 


| FERDEPENDENCE 

MAs Senator Lehman said, “We 
Hed Western Europe as they need 
a” @©The point never has been 
Mficiently stressed in our press, 
Wjthat many Americans still think 
\t strengthening Europe against 
Soviet means helping Europe. 
Wfact, at this late hour, every- 
Hag else but strengthening Eu- 


Jj Europe (ungratefulness, 
Wlingness to fight, and being un- 
))pperative) can only lead to dis- 
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aster by losing precious time. 
Western Europe, unaided, cannot 
stem the Red flood, and with Eu- 
rope lost, the tide will rise against 
us, not to crack a dam (and) en- 
danger it in one place, but to 
pour over it. The Hoover plan 
entirely lacks foresight, besides 
being inhuman and unchristian.— 
SUZANNE Kocu, Sausalito, Calif. 


IN RETROSPECT 


Two-and-a-half wars too late, 
perhaps it would not be entirely 
profitless to speculate a bit as to 
what the world of today would 
be like had we refrained nearly a 
third of a century ago from our 
well-intentioned attempt to ‘‘make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

. Has anyone noted that the 
world is a better place to live in 
because of World War Il? Now 
we are inching into World War 
IJ, which could easily be “the 
war to end all wars’ but in a 
quite different sense from what we 
meant when the phrase was coined. 
What's done is done. There is no 
getting back. We can but attempt 
to find our way out of the en- 
tanglements in which we have be- 
come involved, a way that must 
not violate commitments already 
made. .. . Certainly it would seem 
like “sending coal to Newcastle” 
should this country send foot 
soldiers to (European) countries 
so well supplied in their own 
right for this type of warfare. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that 
General Eisenhower’s report will 
coincide with the belief of some 
of our most able minds that send- 
ing even the maximum number we 
could muster would not only be 
utterly inadequate to conquer the 
hordes that Russia and her satel- 
lites would put on the battlefield, 
but would be very apt to spark the 
start of World War II.—Brrrua 
C. HoLianp, Springfield, Mass. 
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“HOW CAN THE 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 

( on ee 
NON-COMMUNIST NATIONS UNITE TO 
FIGHT AGGRESSION?” 


Program of January 16, 1951 


Speakers 
Lord Wilmot, Mr. Christian de Margerie and 
Mr. John M. Vorys 


HONOR AND OUR DEBT 


I believe there is such a thing 
as personal honor and also national 
honor. I believe we owe Great 
Britain, France, and other Western 
European nations an inestimable 
debt, for in two world wars they 
were our first line of defense and 
took all the pounding. If we are 
forced into another world war, 
they again stand to take the worst 
of (it). I stand (for) ... render- 
ing every aid possible to our 
Western European allies. — J. L. 
Hippcez, Portland, Oregon. 


QUESTIONS 
My comments on the 
Debate” are as follows: 
Will ten of our divisions mean 
the difference between holding and 


“Great 


not holding the Russians in E 
rope? 

Will the Western Allies ever | 
able to conquer Russia (cle 
through Siberia) if a war, shou 
start ? 

If we should conquer Russ 
whose responsibility does it beco 
to police her and set her back « 
her feet?—N. L. Kautsuy, India 
apolis, Indiana. 


IMPORTANT FUNCTION 


I think your broadcast served 
important function in presenti 
to Americans some views of o 
allies that are not being adequate 
treated in our newspapers or ff 
the radio.—HERBERT BeEps, C 
cago, Illinois. 


“GOOD EVENING,” NEIGHBORS” 


The informative book titled “Good Evening, Neighbors’—publishi 
on the occasion of Town Meeting’s fifteenth anniversary in May, 195@ 
is still available. In its eighty pages you will find interesting and ent® 
taining articles plus many pictures highlighting memorable broadcag# 
It also contains a complete report of the "Round-the-World Town Mé& 
ing. For your copy, send one dollar to Town Hall, New York 18, Nj) 


DID YOU KNOW ... 


That “America’s Town Meeting” is available for local sponsors 
wherever there is an ABC network station? Banks, department sto 
automobile dealers, newspapers and other local firms find it good bal 


, fess to sponsor “Town Meeting.” Your ABC station manager will 
you further details. 
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